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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


OAS SEAT FOR CANADA? 


In the basement of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union building in Washington, 
D. C., is an ornate wooden chair with 
the name “Canada” engraved on it. 
The chair was made some time ago 
in the hope that Canada would join 
other Western Hemisphere nations in 
the Organization of American States 
(OAS) that seeks to encourage co- 
operation on this side of the globe. 

So far, the Canadian chair has not 
been used because our northern neigh- 
bor has remained outside of OAS, 
since she is a member of the Common- 
wealth of Nations. However, Canada 
is now seriously considering a plan to 
join the Western Hemisphere group, 
and the chair may soon be dusted off 
and put to use. 


CALIFORNIA FIGHTS SMOG 


To help fight the smog problem, 
California has recently passed a law 
requiring motorists to put special de- 
vices on cars to reduce exhaust fumes. 
It is felt that the car fumes are a chief 
cause of the smog, and the new meas- 
ure will go a long way toward improv- 
ing the situation. 


STILL TIME FOR COLLEGE 


If you plan to attend college in the 
fall, but have not yet found a place be- 
cause of crowded conditions, there is 
still hope. Two agencies are ready to 
help you gain admission to college. 

These centers, which charge a $10 
registration fee, are clearinghouses 
for colleges that still have room for 
additional students. They are the Col- 
lege Admissions Center at Glenbrook 
High School, Northbrook, Illinois; and 
the College Admissions Assistance 
Center at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 


HAGERTY VISITS MOSCOW 


James Hagerty, White House press 
secretary, has been preparing the way 
for President Ei- 
senhower’s June 
tour of Russia. The 
long list of details 
worked out by Mr. 
Hagerty in Mos- 
cow included ar- 
rangements for the 
President’s quar- 
ters while visiting 
the Soviet Union, 
schedules for sight- 
seeing tours, speeches, and public ap- 
pearances. 

Mr. Hagerty, who is 51, has served 
as the President’s press representative 
ever since Mr. Eisenhower entered the 
White House in 1953. A trained news- 
man, the press secretary went to work 
for the New York Times in 1934. Nine 
years later, he became New York Gov- 
ernor Thomas Dewey’s press secretary 
—a post he held until he joined Mr. 
Eisenhower in his campaign for the 
Presidency in 1952. 


James Hagerty 
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BEAUTIFUL RESORT, known as Kalk Bay, on the coast of South Africa 


Crisis in South Africa 


Union Faces Difficult Period in Seeking Peaceful Solution to 
Struggle Between Whites and Non-Whites 


For a number of weeks, the 
Union of South Africa has been 
the center of a grim, violent 
racial dispute. 

The world has been shocked 
by the killing and wounding of 
many Negroes in clashes with 
police, and by a white man’s at- 
tempted assassination of Prime 
Minister Hendrik Verwoerd. 

To understand the latest out- 
breaks of violence in South 
Africa, it is helpful to review the 
background cf population dif- 
ferences in that country over a 
long period of time. 


ACIAL strife is by no means new 

in the Union of South Africa. It 
started over 300 years ago when Euro- 
peans began to colonize regions that 
now make up the Union. 

Dutchmen from the Netherlands in 
1652 were the first white men to es- 
tablish a permanent settlement on the 
southern tip of Africa. There they 
found savage, mostly unfriendly 
tribes. 

The Dutch were able to wipe out 
almost all the Hottentots and Bush- 
men with whom they fought at first. 
The settlers had a much harder time 
fending off Bantu (Negro) tribes, 
whose warriors were numerous and 
fierce. 

The colonists did subdue the Bantu, 
but only after years’ of warfare. The 


Negro descendants of these tribes, 
still called Bantus by the Dutch, are 
mainly involved in present racial dis- 
putes with the South African govern- 
ment. 

British colonists began to settle in 
South Africa during the late 1700's. 
By 1814, the British had gained con- 
trol of the colony from the Dutch. 

The Dutch and the British did not 
get along well. Disagreement over 
treatment of non-whites was one cause 
of ill-feeling, as it is today. The 
Dutch were especially angered when 
Britain ended slavery for Asian 
Malays and a few Africans who had 
been imported from nearby coastal 
areas. The Dutch had used them as 
farm workers. 

Dissatisfied Dutchmen began mov- 
ing northward to establish new settle- 
ments, away from the British. By 
themselves again, the Dutch were able 
for a time to live quiet lives as 
farmers. 

Their calm was broken by the dis- 
covery of diamonds. Both the Dutch 
and the British claimed land in which 
the new wealth was found. This dis- 
pute was ultimately settled peaceably 
in Britain’s favor, but bitterness re- 
mained. 

The discovery of gold in territory 
that was clearly Dutch set off a much 
more serious quarrel. British miners 
and investors poured into the gold 

(Continued on page 6) 


Health Insurance 
Question Studied 


Should U. S. Social Security 
Cover Hospitalization for 
Elderly Americans? 


Congress has been studying 2 
kinds of programs under which 
the U. S. government might help 
Americans in upper age groups 
to cope with their medical ex- 
penses. One of these plans 
would be compulsory, with most 
people required to take part. 
The other would be voluntary. 

This article discusses both pro- 
posals, and it also describes the 
benefits that men and women 
of retirement age now receive 
under the present-day social se- 
curity system. 


O the high school student, retire- 

ment age seems far away. As soon 
as you take a job, though, you prob- 
ably will start making provision for 
that period of your life. You may 
already be doing so if you have part- 
time employment. 

About 90% of all jobholders in 
America—along with employers—are 
required to pay special taxes into a 
social security fund managed by the 
federal government. In later years 
(starting with age 62 to 65 under 
present law), the workers can draw 
upon this fund for regular monthly 
benefits. If they die before reaching 
retirement age, payments may go to 
their survivors. 

The setup now covers most of our 
nation’s self-employed persons, as well 
as wage-earners. Major groups not 
included today are (1) doctors, and 
(2) federal employes protected by the 
civil service retirement system. 

The social security program, having 
been established in August 1935, will 
soon be 25 years old. It has been en- 
larged on several occasions, and fur- 
ther changes are proposed from time 
to time. Certain lawmakers and other 
Americans now think it should be ex- 

(Continued on page 2) 


ARTHUR FLEMMING, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
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SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


HOW WORKERS, EMPLOYERS, STATES, AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT cooperate in the far-reaching social security program 


Health Insurance 


(Continued from page 1) 


tended to help furnish medical care 
for people of retirement age. 


What are the details of their plan? 


A bill introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Democratic Con- 
gressman Aime J. Forand of Rhode 
Island would provide health insurance 
for persons in upper age groups who 
are entitled to social security retire- 
ment benefits. It would thus apply to 
men at the age of 65 and women at 62. 

The measure is intended to cover 
surgical expenses, hospitalization for 
as long as 60 days each year, and con- 
valescent-home care for a similar pe- 
riod of time. The patients could select 
their own hospitals, nursing homes, 
and surgeons. 

The program would be financed 
through an increase in social security 
taxes now paid by workers and em- 
ployers. It would be compulsory for 
everyone who is included in the social 
security program. 

Americans who support the Forand 
measure argue as follows: 

“The nation now has about 15,500,- 
000 people 65 years old or above. In 
general, they need more medical care 
than do the members of other age 
groups—and are less able to afford it. 
Personal incomes for about three- 
fifths of these men and women are 
below $1,000 per year. 

“Private, voluntary health-insur- 
ance programs—such as the well- 
known Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
plans—don’t offer a full solution to 
the problem. Many workers take part 
in these programs only so long as they 
are employed, and then drop out— 
for one reason or another—after they 
retire. 


“Looking at the U. S. population as 
a whole, we find that 72% of all the 
people have some protection through 
private health-insurance arrange- 
ments. But in the over-65 age group, 
taken separately, only 45% have any 
such coverage; and it often pro- 
vides considerably less help than they 
need. Private health-insurance pro- 
grams render a valuable service for 
millions of people, but it is doubtful 
that they can ever do all that is neces- 
sary for older citizens. 

“The Forand bill, adding hospital 
and surgical payments to the retire- 
ment benefits received under social 
security, would ease one of the most 
serious financial problems now faced 
by elderly people.” 

The Forand measure is strongly op- 
posed by President Eisenhower and 
other top-ranking Administration of- 
ficials. The Chief Executive takes a 
firm stand against any compulsory 
health insurance arrangement. 


Do the President and his aides say 
what kind of plan they might be will- 
ing to approve? , 


Arthur Flemming—Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare—indi- 
cates that the Administration wants a 
program which would encourage re- 
tired persons to take part voluntarily 
in private health-insurance plans like 
Blue Cross and Biue Shield. People 
who make regular payments to such 
organizations can get help on hospital, 
medical, and surgical bills. 

Under the type of plan mentioned 
by Secretary Flemming, elderly men 
and women with low incomes could 
obtain health insurance from private 
groups and receive governmental as- 
sistance in paying for it. Report- 
edly the Eisenhower Administration is 
thinking of an arrangement financed 
by federal and state governments. 

(Eight Republican senators have in- 


troduced a bill along these general 
lines. As we go to press, though, the 
President and his aides haven’t said 
whether or not they will support this 
particular measure.) 

People who seek a voluntary health 
program—as against the compulsory 
Forand setup—argue as follows: 

“There is definite need for some ar- 
rangement to help elderly people in 
low-income groups pay for hospital 
care, but the Forand program is not 
the answer. In the first place, it would 
apply equally to all of the aged who 
can qualify for social security retire- 
ment benefits, whether they can afford 
to pay their own hospital bills or not. 
So it would be needlessly expensive. 

“At the same time, elderly persons 
who aren’t eligible for social security 
retirement benefits could not receive 
aid under the Forand program, re- 
gardless of how poor they might be. 

“Voluntary plans now under con- 
sideration would be aimed directly at 
helping low-income groups, among the 
aged, that couldn’t otherwise afford 
health insurance. 

“The government should not dictate 
anyone’s arrangements for health care. 
If it does so, it will be interfering too 
greatly in our private affairs and in 
the medical field. Each person should 
be free to obtain the kind of protec- 
tion that best suits his own require- 
ments. This would be possible under 
a voluntary program such as Mr. 
Flemming has mentioned.” 

Still another viewpoint is expressed 
by individuals and groups who feel 
that there is no urgent need for any 
governmental action on health insur- 
ance at this time. Mr. James Z. Appel, 
of the American Medical Association, 
says: “The vast majority of our aged 
population is neither disabled by ill- 
ness nor verging on bankruptcy.” 

Also, it is pointed out, doctors and 
local welfare agencies already provide 


medical and hospital service for people 
actually in need. In fact, says Mr. 
Appel, ‘medical care is available to 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States regardless of his or her 
ability to pay for it.” 

Explosive political issue. Whatever 
action Congress and the Administra- 
tion may take, this subject of health 
care for the aged is shaping up as a 
major issue in the 1960 election cam- 
paign. All 4 men who, by mid-April, 
were openly contending for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination (Sena- 
tors Humphrey, Kennedy, Morse, and 
Symington) have supported the For- 
and bill. : 

While most Republican leaders are 
against this measure, many of them 
strongly favor government action to 
encourage participation in voluntary 
health-insurance plans. Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, now regarded as the most 
likely GOP Presidential candidate, re- 
portedly feels that Uncle Sam should 
take steps of one kind or another to 
help elderly people with their medical 
expenses. 

Next week, in a roundup of cam- 
paign issues, we shall go further into 
the political aspects of this dispute 
over health insurance and social se- 
curity. 


How, exactly, does the social se- 
curity system operate today? 


Its best-known feature is the Old- 
Age, Survivors, and Disability Insur- 
ance (OASDI) program, which—to 
some extent—we have already dis- 
cussed. At present, under OASDI, 
the person who works for wages or a 
salary pays a 3% social security tax 
on the first $4,800 of his yearly earn- 
ings. The employer deducts this from 
the worker’s pay, matches it with an 
additional 3%, and sends the entire 
amount of the tax to Uncle Sam. 

Self-employed persons pay their 
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own OASDI levies directly to the gov- 
ernment when they file U. S. income 
tax returns. They now pay at a yearly 
rate of 44%4% of their first $4,800. 

As it now stands, the social security 
law calls for a gradual rise in the tax 
until 1969. Wage earners, salaried 
workers, and their employers will then 
be paying 414% instead of the present 
8%; and self-employed individuals will 
be paying 634% instead of the present 
414%. Of course, if some new meas- 
ure such as the Forand health-insur- 
ance bill is adopted, rates will be still 
higher. 

Benefit payments. Rules and regu- 
lations on this subject are extremely 
complicated. People who are in doubt 
on any point may consult a nearby 
social security office. Local postmas- 
ters can furnish addresses of these 
agencies. 

In general, though, here is what the 
law provides: 

If—for a substantial length of time 
—a man has held jobs that are covered 
by the OASDI program, he can retire 
and start receiving benefits at the age 
of 65. How much he gets will depend 
on his previous earnings, on whether 
he is married, and on whether he has 
dependents in addition to a wife. 

A woman worker can retire at 65— 
or, if she is willing to take smaller 
payments, at 62. 

Many people, even after they “re- 
tire,” continue to earn money through 
part-time work. If anyone below the 
age of 72 receives more than $1,200 
per year in this way, some of his 
monthly social security checks are 
withheld. A person who is 72 or old- 
er, though, can be paid full OASDI 


yet 18. Various other dependents 
likewise may receive money. 

If an insured worker becomes seri- 
ously disabled, he can start drawing 
retirement benefits at the age of 50. 
(If disabled before reaching 50, he 
should immediately notify the local 
social security office. This will help 
protect his rights to future benefits, 
though he is no longer earning wages 
nor paying OASDI taxes.) 

The size of any OASDI benefit 
varies according to the amount that 
the insured individual has been earn- 
ing over a period of years. A single 
person can get monthly payments 
ranging from $33 to $127. A retired 
worker, together with his wife, can re- 
ceive up to $190.50, and total monthly 
outlays to the family of a deceased 
worker can reach $254.10. 





Does the social security system now 
include other important programs be- 
sides that involving retirement? 


Yes, there are several programs 
through which Uncle Sam cooperates 
with state governments in giving fi- 
nancial aid to needy Americans. Such 
help goes, for instance, to a great 
many elderly men and women who 
haven’t earned regular social security 
retirement benefits, and who have 
little or no income from other sources. 

Also, there is an unemployment- 
insurance arrangement—operated 
largely by the states, though the fed- 
eral government helps supervise it. 
Under this plan, workers who become 
unemployed can receive payments for 
a certain period of time, the length 
of which varies from one state to 
another. 


benefits regardless of income from The Labor Department handles U. S. 
other sources. activities connected with unemploy- 
When an insured man dies, social ment insurance, whereas most other 


security payments can go to his widow 
if she is 62 or over. She obtains such 
benefits regardless of age if she is 
caring for a child or young person not 


federal social security work is cen- 
tered in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

—By TOM MYER 






Today and Yesterday 





Social Welfare Programs 


N case you have the impression that 

social security is a relatively mod- 
ern idea, the concept actually dates 
back some 700 years. 

Social welfare programs were 
started in certain parts of Europe 
during the 13th century. Worker 
committees were set up which col- 
lected money from shopkeepers as well 
as their employes. The funds were 
distributed to those who were unable 
to earn a living because of accidents, 
sickness, or old age. 

Such projects were the exception, 
however, rather than the rule. More- 
over, it was some 5 centuries later 
before governments began taking a 
hand. Denmark enacted one of the 
first national security laws in 1849, 
directing that every needy citizen be 
given assistance. Similar laws were 
passed in later years in Britain, Ger- 
many, Belgium, France, and other 
countries. 

In the early days of our country, 
most Americans worked as farmers. 
There was plenty of land to provide 
food for all those who were willing 
to farm. The average person had little 
cause to ask for government aid. 

The rapid growth and moderniza- 
tion of industry, however, greatly 
altered the American way of life. Fac- 
tories, mines, and stores drew people 
in increasing numbers from the farms 
to the cities to work for wages. This 
development began earlier in Europe. 

While industrialization speeded the 
growth and general wealth of our 
country and others, it also created 
problems. When depressions took 
place, many people lost their jobs. 
Their savings were lost in banks that 
failed, or were used up for daily living 


expenses. Thousands of city people 
no longer had the land to supply their 
needs. 

Help for depression victims was 
provided in various ways. In numer- 
ous cases, assistance came from other 
members of families. Church and 
community charity organizations did 
a great deal. County governments es- 
tablished institutions, known as poor 
farms, to house and feed the elderly 
and the helpless. In general, local 
communities took care of the needy. 
But many people received inadequate 
help, were uprooted from their normal 
way of living and placed in tax-sup- 
ported homes, and suffered humilia- 
tion by having to accept public charity. 

State and national social security 
programs did not get well under way 
in the United States until this century. 
Only 8 states—Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Montana, Colorado, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, and Utah—author- 
ized payment of old-age pensions be- 
fore the depression of the 1930's. 

The hard times of that decade 
created so much distress that the 
country hastened to adopt both un- 
employment and old-age pension plans. 
By 1934, there were 28 states with old- 
age pension laws. In 1935, the fed- 
eral government adopted a national 
system of old-age pensions and unem- 
ployment insurance. 

A proposal for extending social se- 
curity benefits is now under discussion 
in Congress (see article on page 1). 
While changes are made in this pro- 
gram from time to time, and disagree- 
ments arise over specific features of 
it, all indications point to the fact that 
the basic idea is here to stay. 

—By Tim Coss 
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The Story of the Week 


Mr. Verwoerd Heads a 
Bitterly Divided Land 


Will South Africa’s Prime Minister 
Hendrik Verwoerd, who was recover- 
ing last week from wounds received at 
the hands of a would-be assassin, 
change his program of complete sep- 
aration of whites and Negroes? Or 
will he press forward with these poli- 
cies, of which he is the chief architect, 
even harder than before the attempt 
on his life? (See page 1 story for a 
discussion of this and other problems 
concerning South Africa’s future.) 

Born 58 years ago in the Nether- 


NF SERVICE Fs TH AFR A 
HENDRIK VERWOERD, South Afri- 
can Prime Minister, is recovering from 
an assassination attempt 


the future Prime Minister 
moved to South Africa with his par- 
He studied 
psychology and philosophy and later 
taught these subjects at the Univer- 
sity of Stellenbosch in South Africa. 

For 11 years beginning in 1937, Mr. 
Verwoerd edited a daily paper that 
served as a mouthpiece for the Dutch- 
dominated Nationalist Party. He took 
a strong anti-British stand in his edi- 
torials, and repeatedly called for strict 
control over South Africa’s colored in- 
habitants by the whites. 

In 1948, Mr. Verwoerd helped the 
Nationalists win a victory at the polls, 
and 2 years later he was named Min- 
ister of Native Affairs under Prime 
Minister Daniel Malan. In that post, 
Mr. Verwoerd was the chief planner 
of the “Apartheid” policy of total 
segregation of the races in his coun- 
try. He became Prime Minister in 
1958. 


lands, 


ents at a very early age. 


Mr. Verwoerd is widely criticized 
for his strict Apartheid policy and 
for his apparent determination to 
make Negroes “second-class” citizens 
of South Africa. However, his sup- 
porters contend that he has worked 
hard to improve the lot of the Negroes 
in his country, and deserves credit for 
them with new 
schools, and hospitals. 

His 
Born in 


providing housing, 
assassin is white. 
Britain, he was brought to 
South Africa by his family at an early 


age. 


would-be 


Satellites to Help 
Ships and Airplanes 


Vessels on the high seas and planes 
in the air will soon have a new and 
more reliable way to help them deter- 
mine their positions. Instead 
of depending on heavenly bodies, they 
will steer by radio signals from satel- 


exact 


lites whirling in space around the 
globe. 

An experimental navigation satel- 
lite, called Transit 1-B, is now being 
tried out. Launched by Uncle Sam 
earlier this month, it is a 265-pound 
sphere containing radio equipment 
and sun-powered batteries. Its signals 
have been successfully used for navi- 
gation purposes in recent tests. 

The success of Transit 1-B has en- 
couraged American scientists to go 
ahead with a full-scale navigation 
satellite system, which is expected to 
be in operation by 1962. At that time, 
ships, submarines, and planes through- 
out the world will be able to tune in on 
satellite radio signals to determine 
just where they are, and cloudy skies 
will no longer be a problem for thera. 


Students Who CARE— 
Montgomery Blair High 


Fishermen in Ceylon will get new 
improved nylon nets to help improve 
their yield, thanks to Montgomery 
Blair High School in Silver Spring, 
Maryland, a suburb of Washington, 
D. C. That school’s students have made 
Ceylon their CARE project for the 
year. 

Helping other people through CARE 
is an old tradition at Montgomery 
Blair. The school has aided refugees 
in Germany, orphans in Korea, stu- 
dents in Indonesia, school children in 
Colombia, and many other groups else- 
where. During the past 14 years, the 
Maryland students have contributed 
over $25,000 to CARE—believed to be 
the largest amount contributed to this 
worthwhile organization by an Ameri- 
can high school. 

In addition to CARE, the school’s 
Welfare Committee has given aid to 
numerous local charities. It has also 
adopted an Italian child through the 
Foster Parents Plan, and has provided 
other assistance at home and abroad. 

The picture on this page shows Miss 
Judy Stern, chairman of Montgomery 
Blair’s Welfare Committee, receiving 
an award of merit from Mrs. Ruth 
Hamilton, head of CARE’s Washing- 


STAFF PHOTO BY CARABALLO 


JUDY STERN receives certificate from Mrs. Ruth Hamilton, director of the 
Washington office of CARE. Judy is from Montgomery Blair High in Silver 
Spring, Maryland. This school has contributed over $25,000 to CARE in the past 


14 years. 


ton office. The award was made at a 
tea given by the Embassy of Ceylon in 
honor of the Maryland students for 
their help to the Asian land. Not 
shown in the picture is Mrs. Frances 
Andrews, faculty adviser to the Wel- 
fare Committee. 


Dutch New Guinea Takes 
A Step Toward Freedom 


The Netherlands is planning a step 
that may eventually lead to independ- 
ence for her large Pacific colony of 
West New Guinea. In response to de- 
mands for self-rule, the Dutch will 
give natives of the island a chance to 
choose a council with some governing 
powers. The Dutch say that this move 
will help train the inhabitants for in- 
dependence in the years to come. 

The Netherlands colony covers a 
little less than half of the entire island 
of New Guinea—the other part is 
supervised by Australia. The Pacific 
island, located just north of Australia, 
has a total area of 342,000 square 
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THE NETHERLANDS is making plans to give her Pacific colony of West New 
Guinea a larger measure of self-government and eventual independence 


For the occasion, Judy wears a sari—native dress of women in Ceylon. 


miles—about the size of Texas and 
North Dakota combined. It is the 
world’s second largest island after 
Greenland, which has an area of 839,- 
000 square miles. 

West New Guinea, which became 
Dutch territory in the early 1800’s, has 
an estimated 700,000 inhabitants, as 
compared with around 1,700,000 in the 
Australian-controlled portion of the 
island. Most residents of the Dutch 
colony are natives with very primitive 
civilizations. Some progress is being 
made in improving living conditions 
there, however, and West New Guin- 
ea’s valuable timber, oil, and other 
natural wealth is just now being 
tapped. 

Though the Netherlands is working 
for an independent West New Guinea, 
nearby Indonesia has other plans for 
the steaming, tropical island. The 
Southeast Asian country claims Dutch 
New Guinea as her own. Indonesia has 
sought control over the colony ever 
since gaining independence from the 
Netherlands in 1949. 


Record of Congress 
For Sixteen Weeks 


The nation’s lawmakers have de- 
voted a major share of their time so 
far this year to civil rights proposals. 
Both houses of Congress have now ap- 
proved such measures. They are ob- 
jectionable to most southerners who 
oppose any new federal legislation 
along this line, and are likewise op- 
posed by lawmakers who desire much 
stronger laws. 

Last week, differences between the 
Senate and the House versions of the 
bill were being ironed out, and the final 
civil rights measure may already have 
been passed by the time this is read. 

In brief, the bill (1) gives federal 
courts authority to appoint referees 
to see that qualified voters are not 
denied the ballot by state or local of- 
ficials because of race, color, or re- 
ligion; (2) requires officials to keep 
voting records for 22 months and make 
them available to the U. S. Attorney 
General if he asks for them; (3) im- 
poses heavy penalties on anyone in- 
volved in malicious bombing or burn- 
ing of schools and churches. 

In other action on Capitol Hill so 
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far this year, both houses passed a 
proposal calling for $90,000,000 in fed- 
eral aid to states for the purpose of 
cleaning up polluted waterways. The 
President vetoed this bill. 

In addition, the Senate has approved 
measures calling for (1) restrictions 
on the spending of money by candi- 
dates for public office; (2) some 1.8 
billion dollars in federal aid to help 
build classrooms and raise teachers’ 
pay; (3) Constitutional amendments 
providing, among other things, for the 
right of Washington, D. C., residents 
to vote in national elections. 


Disarmament Talks 
Are Postponed Again 


Western nations and Russia have 
agreed to recess their current disarm- 
ament talks, which began last month 
in Geneva, Switzerland, from April 29 
until June 6. This means that the 
arms reduction meetings will not be 
resumed until after the top-level west- 
ern-Soviet parley takes place in Paris 
starting May 16. 

What has been accomplished at the 
Geneva talks so far? One western par- 
ticipant in the conference adds up the 
results in these words: 

“Time after time, the Soviets pre- 
sented the same old Russian salad with 
new dressing. But they steadfastly 
refused to budge an inch from their 
basic position of complete disarma- 
ment within 4 years with little or no 
international inspection until after the 
arms reductions have been made.” 

Hence, the 2 sides are still in a 
deadlock, for we insist that an effec- 
tive inspection plan must accompany 
any move toward arms reductions to 
make certain that promises along this 
line are kept. 


Some News Headlines 
From Around the Globe 


Italy was still without a leader last 
week, after an effort by Fernando 
Tambroni to form a government failed 
earlier this month. The current 
Italian political crisis began when 
Premier Antonio Segni resigned Feb- 


SIDE VIEW OF STATE DEPARTMENT BUILDING, which has been greatly enlarged. 
construction work is now completed. 
It will house approximately 7,500 employes. 


ruary 24, slightly over 2 months ago. 

More Cubans are leaving their coun- 
try to protest against the rule of 
Prime Minister Castro. Not long ago, 
Andres Vargas Gomez, who repre- 
sented his country in the United Na- 
tions, resigned his post to seek a haven 
in the United States. He accused Mr. 
Castro of “following the road to com- 
munism.” Luis Conte Aguero, a 
prominent Havana radio and TV com- 
mentator, also left Cuba for similar 
reasons. 

Meanwhile, reports from the Carib- 
bean island indicate that a new anti- 
Castro revolutionary force is building 
up in Oriente Province—the same 
mountainous region where Fidel Cas- 
tro began his successful drive against 
dictator, Fulgencio Batista. 

Why did Britain decide to halt work 
on its “Blue Steak” long-range missile 
project? British defense experts con- 
tend that the 2,500-mile weapon, which 
is powered by liquid fuel, is becoming 
outdated by newer missiles being de- 
veloped in the United States. Also, the 
Blue Steak program has been a heavy 
drain on the island country’s budget. 
London will continue to keep up a 
striking force by purchasing missiles 
from Uncle Sam, British military 
leaders say. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Roll Call, the Capitol Hill newspaper, 
notes that “Jack Paar has finished doing 
his show from England and we’re still 
allies. What a relief!” 




















JOE E. BURESCH 
“Don’t hesitate to ask him questions— 
he was formerly owned by a school 
teacher.” 


On the outskirts of an Oklahoma town 
are 6 service stations in a row. A sign 
in front of the first one reads: 

“Last chance for gas—the next 5 sta- 
tions are mirages.” 


* 


Don’t despair if they call you a ham. 
A ham can be cured. 


* 


Graduate to professor: I am indebted 
to you for all I know. 
Professor: Oh, don’t mention such a 
trifle. 
* 


“I am very optimistic about the fu- 
ture.” 

“Then why do you look so worried all 
the time?” 

“T’m not sure my optimism is justified.” 


* 


Eddie was by far the laziest and most 
inefficient person in the office. One day 
a customer noticed that he was absent 
and asked about him. 

“We fired Eddie,” said the manager. 

“Have you anyone in mind for the 
vacancy?” queried the customer. 

“No,” replied the manager. “The fact 
is that Eddie didn’t leave a vacancy.” 


4 
— 
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Most of the new 


The entire building will cover an area 2 blocks wide and 2 blocks long. 


College Credits for 
High School Students 


In Cubberly High School, Palo Alto, 
California, a number of special stu- 
dents do research study in chemistry, 
using a college text as their guide. 
Others in the same school do advanced 
work in other subjects. 

The Cubberly High students are 
among the increasing number of such 
young people who are taking college 
courses while still in secondary school. 
Called the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram, it is supervised by the College 
Entrance Examination Board, which 
for years has helped colleges sift ap- 
plicants for admission. 

Under the plan, students taking col- 
lege-level courses can obtain credit for 
certain work done in high school if 
they pass examinations given by the 
College Board. In some cases, young 
people have completed as much as a 
year of college work before graduating 
from high school. 

Since the program got under way 
5 years ago, more than 10,000 young 
people have taken courses for college 
credit. The number of participating 
high schools has grown to over 600. 


Exchange of Views 
With Latin America 


When President Eisenhower went 
on his Latin American goodwill tour 
earlier this year, a group of Chilean 
students addressed a long list of ques- 
tions to him. A number of these 
queries contained criticisms of Uncle 
Sam’s policies toward Latin America. 
Among other things, the students 
wanted to know why Uncle Sam has 
been seeking to impose his will on 
Cuba. 

Not long ago, the President sent a 
14-page reply to the Chileans. He re- 
minded the students that we are 
strongly committed to a policy of non- 
intervention in the domestic affairs of 
our southern neighbors. The Chief 
Executive added, though, that we and 
other Western Hemisphere friends of 
Cuba are deeply concerned over the 
suppression of freedom now taking 
place in the island country. 

Meanwhile, Colombian President Al- 
berto Lleras Camargo, who was paying 
us a friendly visit at the time the 
President wrote his letter to Chile, is 
calling for a shift in United States 
policies toward Latin America. He 
warns that unless Uncle Sam speedily 
steps up technical and other aid to 


This department handles our daily relations with foreign lands. 


the southern lands, many of them will 
face serious problems and perhaps 
even a return to dictatorial rule. 

President Lleras Camargo points 
out that there is mounting poverty in 
Latin America because its population 
is growing much faster than are jobs 
and earnings. Unless something is 
done quickly, he maintains, the task of 
putting the southern lands back on 
their feet will be more difficult than 
was the restoration of devastated 
Europe after World War II. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) a roundup of campaign 
issues, and (2) European common 
market and competitors. 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase whose mean- 
ing is most nearly the same. Correct 
answers are on page 7, column 2. 














1. The student proved to be adept 
(a-dépt’) at debating. (a) poor (b) 
enthusiastic (c) skilled (d) humorous. 

2. An immediate cessation (sé-sa’- 
shin) of hostilities between the 2 na- 
tions was ordered. (a) investigation 
(b) start (c) halt (d) explanation. 

3. It was the contention (k6n-tén’- 
shin) of the prosecuting attorney that 
the witness was withholding impor- 
tant evidence. (a) claim (b) theory 
(ec) conclusion (d) decision. 

4. The communist delegate took a 
resolute (réz’6-lit) stand on the new 
disarmament proposal. (a) surpris- 
ing (b) determined (c) defensive (d) 
ridiculous. 

5. The ambassador was criticized 
for his provincial (pré-vin’sh’!) views. 
(a) narrow (b) unreasonable (c) lib- 
eral (d) unusual. 

6. Russia has subjugated (sib’ji- 
gat-éd) many European countries. (a) 
won the sympathy of (b) traded with 
(c) conquered (d) frightened. 

7. The legislator denied the charge 
that he was guilty of nepotism (nép’- 
6-tiz’m). (a) graft (b) misrepresent- 
ing the voters back home (c) incom- 
petence (d) showing favoritism to 
relatives. 
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African 
tightening segregation 
plan is called Apartheid, which means 
apartness or separateness, and has be- 
come the African word for segrega- 
tion. 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA is located at the southern tip of the African 


continent. 


South Africa 


(Continued from page 1) 


region. There was a British effort— 
which failed—to start a revolt against 
the Dutch (then called Boers, a word 
meaning farmers). 

The Boer War (1899-1902) was the 
result. The Dutch lost, but the 2 
areas in which they lived were per- 
mitted self-government in domestic 
matters as colonies under Britain. 

Jan Christiaan Smuts, who had 
been a daring military leader for the 
Dutch during the conflict, felt that 
the colonial era should end. He went 
to London to urge a united Dutch- 
British nation. After long discussions 
with South African British leaders, 
this course was agreed upon. 

The Union of South Africa came into 
existence as a nation 50 years ago, on 
May 31, 1910. It is made up of 4 
provinces — Transvaal, the Orange 
Free State, Natal, and Cape of Good 
Hope (see map). 

Area of the Union is 472,733 square 
miles. It is just about the size of 
Texas, California, and Pennsylvania. 
It leads the world in the output of 
gold, is famous as a diamond center, 
and exports large amounts of wool and 
meat. 

Although united under 1 govern- 
ment, the British and Dutch of South 
Africa often differ over policies. 

The British, who won the Boer War, 
are now outnumbered 3 to 2 by the 
Dutch in the white population—which 
totals 3,000,000 and includes only a 
scattering of other European whites. 
As a result, the Dutch control the na- 
tional government—a situation which 
naturally doesn’t please the British. 

Although fully independent, South 
Africa member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and Brit- 
ain’s Queen appoints a governor-gen- 
eral. By custom, he is a South Af- 
rican now. 

While the governor-general has no 
real power, he does symbolize ties 
with Britain. This irks many of the 
Dutch who would like to break away 
and set up a republic. The British 
in South Africa seem more inclined to 


is a 


Small areas of Swaziland and Basutoland are ruled by Great Britain. 


retain the relationship with Britain. 

The Dutch call themselves Afrikan- 
ers to show that they regard the Union 
as their country, that they are no 
longer tied to their ancestral home- 
lands. They speak Afrikaans, which 
is a mixture of old Dutch, African, 
and some English words. 

The English-speaking British also 
consider the Union as their country, 
but have adopted no special name for 
their group. 

Differences over treatment of non- 
whites are, as in the past, a big cause 
of Dutch-British dispute. The Dutch 
are leaders in the effort to tighten 
segregation of races, especially of 
Negroes. The British, in general, 
favor segregation—but under a more 
liberal system. 

Negroes, 9,600,000 of them, form 
the great majority of South Africa’s 
population. They outnumber whites 
more than 8 to 1. 

The Negroes make up at least half 
of the work force in factories, nearly 
90% of the miners, and more than 
90% of the farm laborers. They are 
thus vital to the nation’s economy. 

Mixed races, called colored by the 
South African government, number 
1,288,000. They work in industry, in 
stores, at trades, as household serv- 
ants, and at other jobs. 

Indians form a minority group of 
about 530,000 people. Their ancestors 
were brought to South Africa by the 
3ritish in the late 1800’s as laborers 
on sugar plantations. 

Since then, a number of them have 
become wealthy as businessmen and 
owners of real estate. This has 
roused bitterness, especially among 
the Dutch. Proposals have been made 
to deport the Indians to their fore- 
fathers’ homeland, but no agreements 
have been reached to do this. 

Segregation has long been imposed 
on all non-whites. They live in special 
areas set aside for them, whether they 
reside in towns and cities, or in mining 
and industrial regions. Their schools 
and hospitals are separate from those 
used by the whites. 

The South African government has 
built some new housing for the non- 
whites, has done a certain amount 
toward raising their educational level, 


and has assisted in programs to im- 
prove health. 
of these people live in slums, cannot 
read and write, and lack sufficient 
doctors for proper medical care. 


Nevertheless, thousands 


For the non-whites, participation in 


government is practically non-exist- 
ent. 
mixed races may send a few white 
representatives to the legislature, but 
none from their own group. Negroes 
similarly have been able to choose 
white representatives only, but the 
government plans to withdraw even 
that privilege sometime this year. 


Indians have no vote at all. The 


Withdrawal of the Negroes’ few 
rights is part of a South 

government program for 
rules. This 


For some years, as business and in- 


dustry have grown, the Dutch have 
needed larger numbers of Negroes to 
work in factories, mines, and stores. 
At the same time, they have worried 
over 
population in the cities—and thus de- 
cided that new segregation steps were 
needed. 


the increase of the non-white 


Under the Apartheid plan, most 


Negroes must live apart from the 
whites on special reservations. These 
people would be grouped as tribes, and 
would have a government of their own 
under tribal chieftains and a legis- 
lature. 
would each have a white commission- 
er-general appointed to oversee their 
actions. 


However, the reservations 


The South African government says 


it will assist Negroes on the reserva- 
tions to develop their own industries 
and trades. 
has promised that whites will not be 
permitted to move into the reserva- 
tions to do business. The government 
has added that the Negroes will not 
be permitted to leave their special sec- 
tions to compete for business in white 
areas. 


Further, the government 


says he seeks “justice” for his people. 


There is an important exception to 
this plan. Despite worries about 
Negroes in cities and towns, the gov- 
ernment will retain those needed for 
industry. They will continue to be 
segregated, though, as will other non- 
white groups, but new regulations 
have been planned to limit their move- 
ments more strictly than has been the 
case in the past. 

Resentment of identity cards led to 
the recent race riots. There have 
been such demonstrations in the past, 
but those late in March were more 
general than usual. Negroes in par- 
ticular were angered by development 
of the new Apartheid plan, and their 
opposition to the identity cards be- 
came more intense. 

All South Africans, white or non- 
white, must carry identity cards. On 
the surface, this seems like a good 
idea. Police and doctors, for example, 
may more easily learn the names of 
persons injured while away from 
home—and be able to get in touch 
with relatives. 

Identification for the Negro, how- 
ever, is more than a card. It is a book- 
let much like a passport, with detailed 
information on the holder’s tax rec- 
ord, what type of permission he has to 
move from one area to another, and 
to what segregated district he is as- 
signed for residence. 

The Negro who is employed in a 
town or city must be home from work 
within his district by dusk. If he is 
not, or if he is caught without his 
booklet, he may be arrested. This 
happens often. 

In what their leaders said were to 
be peaceful demonstrations, thousands 
of Negroes left work. Many burned 
their identity booklets to show their 
feelings. As a_ result, there were 
clashes with police. Nearly 100 Ne- 
groes were killed, and hundreds of 
others were wounded. 

During the crisis, a white man shot 
and wounded Prime Minister Ver- 
woerd. The would-be assassin, David 
Pratt, was brought from Britain at 
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ALBERT LUTHULI, South African Negro leader, has been imprisoned. He 


The Dutch call him an “agitator.” 
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the age of 4 by his parents. He was 
known to have disliked Mr. Verwoerd’s 
programs, and this may have prompted 
his attack. No explanation of his 
reasons had been released as this 
paper went to press. 

Many whites, as well as Negroes 
and other non-whites, were arrested 
as government police and _ troops 
moved through cities and towns. Ac- 
cording to news dispatches, clubs and 
whips were used to drive Negroes off 
the streets and back to work. The 
police used guns only as a last resort. 

Without their regular paychecks, 
the demonstrators could not have held 
out for a long time anyway. They had 
to return to work to get money for 
food, and those who had burned their 
identity booklets sullenly lined up be- 
fore government clerks to obtain new 
ones. However, a new strike was 
scheduled to begin last week. 

World reaction to the African vio- 
lence was swift. The United States 
government quickly made known its 
shock over the degree of force used to 
put down the demonstrators. The 
U. S. voted in the United Nations Se- 
curity Council for a resolution which 
called upon South Africa to end its 
Apartheid policies. 

The British House of Commons 
unanimously condemned the African 
segregation programs. The issue will 
be brought up among Prime Ministers 
of all the Commonwealth nations when 
they meet in London next month, and 
discussion there may create new diffi- 
culties in relations between South 
Africa and other lands in the Com- 
monwealth association. 

Within South Africa itself, there was 
greater concern over the segregation 
issue than in the past. The British 
there have long urged a softer policy. 
After the latest outbreak, some Dutch 
businessmen joined British industrial- 
ists in seeking a compromise solution 
to the crisis. 

The government itself remained 
firmly behind its Apartheid plans. 
“We will not hand over control of 
South Africa to a native majority,” 
said Foreign Minister Eric Louw. 

There are thus 2 views on what the 
African Union should do. People in 
that country who favor Apartheid 
argue: 

“The non-whites lack the education 
and traditions of European democracy 

























































































WHO GOES THERE? Negro family in a car is questioned at one of the many 
roadblocks put up by South African police since the latest outbreak of trouble. 


and culture, and are not, therefore, 
entitled to mix freely with the white 
races. They need to be led, and the 
South African government proposes 
to lead them. 

“Since World War II, they have 
come increasingly under the influence 
of agitators—some of whom have com- 
munist beliefs. These troublemakers 
are leading non-whites, normally 
peaceful, toward violence. Whites 
must, therefore, keep the Negroes and 
other colored people under control as 
a matter of self-protection. It would 
be an intolerable situation if the 
Negroes, who are in a majority, should 
be allowed to gain power over the 
government.” 

Opponents of Apartheid argue: 
“Where education is lacking, it is the 
fault of the government for not pro- 
viding enough schools. This situation 
should have been remedied long ago; 
it must be now, and quickly. It is 
ridiculous to hold that whites are su- 
perior to any other race and entitled to 
be masters of others. 

“Some of the agitation there has 
come from educated Negroes. They 
are on sound ground—simply seeking 
to gain the rights to freedom and 
decent living as humans that their 
people deserve. Communist influence 
is exaggerated. 

“Note that other non-white peoples 
of Africa have won their independence 
from former colonial rulers. If the 
whites in the Union wish to remain, 
they must find a way to grant justice 
to the non-white majority. Other- 
wise, they will one day be over- 
thrown.” 

Only time will tell whether this 
critical problem can be solved without 
a lengthy period of bitterness and 
strife. —By Tom HAWKINS 
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medical aid to the social security pro- 
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Answers to Know That Word 


1. (ec) skilled; 2. (c) halt; 3. (a) 
claim; 4. (b) determined; 5. (a) 
narrow; 6. (c) conquered; 7. (d) 


showing favoritism to relatives. 








Our Readers Say— 








Testing of nuclear bombs should be 
permanently banned, especially those 
above ground. In time, continued tests 
would pollute the air, and, in many 
cases, cause undesirable effects such 
as bone cancer. In the light of such 
a grim possibility, it would be more 
to the interest of the human race to 
discontinue the tests. 

ANNE CAUGHLAN, 

Seattle, Washington 

* 

Democracy is a form of government 
in which the people elect their leaders. 
The United States is a democracy. 
Why, then, don’t the people in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the nation’s capital, 
have a voice in their government? 
This situation is unfair. The people 
should be able to vote along with 
other citizens in our country. 

JUNE MCHALE, 
Port Leyden, New York 
* 

U. S. military and economic aid to 
Indonesia will strengthen that Asian 
nation. Without our assistance, it 
might fall to communism—which 
would be bad for us and a victory for 
Red nations. Jo ELKINS, 

Trenton, Michigan 
* 

Capital punishment for murder is 
justified, but I think it should not be 
applied to offenses such as armed rob- 
bery and other crimes that do not 
involve death of a criminal’s victim. 

KAREN DENYES, 
Gibraltar, Michigan 
oe 

Why doesn’t France give the Mos- 
lem people of Algeria the freedom 
they want? Eventually, all the coun- 
tries of Africa will gain their inde- 
pendence one way or another. It 
would be much wiser in the long run 
if colonial rule were ended peacefully. 
Money saved by not having a war 





could be used to help the newly inde- 
pendent lands, and would also benefit 
France. CyNTHIA NOYES, 
Lyndon Center, Vermont 
* 

Primaries are important, for they 
help to indicate a candidate’s popu- 
larity before the 2 parties hold na- 
tional conventions to select nominees 

















for President and Vice President. 
The conventions can be influenced con- 
siderably by wishes of voters as ex- 
pressed in the primaries. 

Susie LESTER, 

Mt. Hope, Wisconsin 





Pronunciations 

Alberto Lleras Camargo—il-bér’té 
lyér’as ka-mar’gé 

Andres Vargas Gomez—an‘dras viar’gias 
go’méz 

Apartheid—uh-par’tat 

Fulgencio Batista—fool-hen’see-o ba- 
tés’ta 

Louw—low 

Luis Conte Aguero—lwés kon’ta &- 
gwér’d 

Luthuli—160-to01li 

Oriente—aw-ri-én’ta 

Verwoerd—fair-voort’ 

(Key to markings in this column can 
be found in any good dictionary.) 





Know How to Find Facts — By clay Coss 





O human being can acquire and 
retain all the knowledge of the 
world. The best that any of us can 
do is to learn as much as we can about 
various subjects, and then know where 
we can find more facts about these and 
other topics. 

The dictionary, of course, is invalu- 
able for tracking 
down the meaning 
and pronunciation 
of words. It’s 
amazing how many 
people are too lazy 
to use this vital 
tool. They don’t 
realize that form- 
ing the habit of 
looking up unfamil- 
iar words and of 
figuring out how to use them in sen- 
tences can be as interesting as work- 
ing crossword puzzles or playing other 
word games which are so popular. 

Most dictionaries, in addition to de- 
fining words, have separate sections in 
the back dealing with geographical 
places and prominent people. If you 
don’t make a regular practice of using 
a dictionary, it will pay you big divi- 
dends to begin doing so. 

Two books, each low-priced 





Clay Coss 


and 


brought up to date at the beginning of 
every year, are “World Almanac” and 
One 


“Information Please Almanac.” 


or both of these volumes should be in 
your home, for each one contains many 
thousands of facts on a variety of sub- 
jects. The two books also have a num- 
ber of maps and charts. For quick 
reference, they are indispensable. 

Then there is the “Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature,” which may 
be found in every public library, as 
well as in many schools. It lists, ac- 
cording to subject, important maga- 
zine articles which have appeared in 
recent years. 

If you don’t know how to use this 
“Guide,” be sure to have your school 
or public librarian show you, for it 
will enable you to track down good 
magazine articles on any subject in 
which you may be interested. The 
magazines it lists are available in your 
school or public library. 

There are excellent encyclopedias 
for students, such as “Compton’s” and 
“World Book.” 

Learning to use these and other 
equally accessible reference materials 
will help you in your schoolwork, in 
your career, and in developing a wide 
variety of interests throughout your 
life. 





Knowledge is of two kinds. We 
know a subject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find information upon 
it. —SAMUEL JOHNSON 
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SPORTS 


NE goal is uppermost in the 
minds of America’s track and field 
athletes this spring—the 1960 Olympic 
Games to be held late in the summer 
in Rome, Italy. For the next 10 
weeks, training will become increas- 
ingly more intense. The final tryouts 
for the Olympic team will take place 
early in July in Palo Alto, California. 
Although track and field will be only 
1 of at least 15 sports in which there 
will be contests, the foot racing and 
weight-throwing events will probably 
attract the most attention. They are 
usually regarded as the major com- 
petition of the Olympic Games. 

In the men’s track and field events, 
U. S. athletes are expected to make a 
good showing. Our men’s team has 
usually won top honors at past games, 
and the prospects for success are 
bright this year. 

Of all the races, none will probably 
be more hotly contested than the 1,- 
500-meter run (a little less than a 
mile). Ron Delaney of Ireland won 
this event in the 
1956 Olympics, and 
he will be back this 
year to defend his 
crown. One of his 
leading rivals will 
be Herb Elliott, the 
Australian runner 
who holds the 
world’s record in 
the mile run. 

America’s _ best 
prospect in this race is likely to be 
Dyrol Burleson, a sophomore at the 
University of Oregon. Though younger 
and experienced than Delaney 
and Elliott, Burleson is expected to 
give a good account of himself. In 
the dual meet between the United 
States and Russia last summer, he 
outran the Soviet Union’s best mid- 
dle-distance men, and followed up that 
performance with another victory at 
the Pan-American Games in Chicago. 

In the track and field events for 
women, the Russia team will once more 
be the favorite. The women athletes 
from the Soviet Union were outstand- 
ing in the 1956 Olympics. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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Careers for Tomorrow 





Exploring the Universe 


S man prepares to take his first 
gingerly steps into space by rid- 
ing an earth satellite or some other 
similar vehicle, he depends heavily on 
paths charted for him by astronomers. 
That’s why this profession is now on 
the threshold of rapid growth. At 
present, there are many more job 
openings for astronomers than there 
are trained persons to fill them. 

Contrary to widespread belief, the 
astronomer doesn’t spend all or most 
of his time looking at the heavens 
through the eyepiece of a telescope. 
Even those who work in observatories 
—and only a small percentage of pro- 
fessional astronomers do—devote just 
a part of their time to making tele- 
scopic observations of the skies. 

If you choose this profession, you 
are likely to make extensive mathe- 
matical computations concerning dis- 
tances between the earth and other 
celestial bodies. Most astronomers 
also spend considerable time writing 
reports describing the results of their 
research activities. 

If you work for the federal govern- 
ment’s missile or space agencies, you 
may be called upon to determine the 
direction and speed at which an ob- 
ject must be fired into space to reach 





PUZZLE ON U. 


This puzzle is based on American 
Presidents. Fill in numbered rows ac- 
cording to descriptions given below. 
When all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will spell 2 words familiar to 
all Americans. Answers will be given 
next week. 


a : eos was one of the 
leading promoters of the League of Na- 
tions. 


2. Last name of President who served 


from 1881 to 1885. 

3. This Chief Executive held office dur- 
ing most of the boom years of the 1920’s. 

4. The nickname affectionately given 
to the President famed as a Rough Rider 
during the Spanish-American War, who 
coined the phrase, “Speak softly and 
earry a big stick.” 

5. The only President to serve 2 non- 
consecutive terms. 

6. Middle name of the Chief Executive 
who was in office the shortest time. 


7. He was President during the time 
of the Mexican War. 

8. This man was in office just prior 
to Abraham Lincoln. 


9. Chief Executive who holds the rec- 
ord for length of time in office. 


S. PRESIDENTS 


10. John 
President in 1840. 


1)2)3/4|5)6)7) 8} 9/10 


was elected 
























































April 11 Answers 


HORIZONTAL: Guatemala. VERTICAL: 
1. Uruguay; 2. Surinam; 3. Ecuador; 
4. Haiti; 5. Ceylon; 6. Des Moines; 7. 
bananas; 8. Malgache; 9. sugar. 


a particular objective. Or you may 
give training in navigation to pilots 
and personnel who work with missiles 
and earth satellites. , 

If you teach in college—and many 
astronomers are engaged in this work 
—you are likely to spend between 9 
and 15 hours a week giving classroom 
instruction. You will spend addi- 
tional time preparing lectures, grad- 
ing examination papers and reports, 
and doing research work. 

Qualifications. For success in this 
profession, you need exceptional abil- 
ity in mathematics plus a good grasp 
of the sciences. You should have an 
open and inquiring mind as well as 
the perseverance needed to carry 
through lengthy research projects. 
Finally, you must be able to express 
yourself well. 

Preparation. While in high school, 
take all the science and mathematics 
courses you can. Visit planetariums 
and join an amateur astronomy group 
if possible. 

Your college work will include 
courses in chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, and other related subjects, as 
wellas astronomy. The minimum edu- 
cational requirement is an M.A. de- 
gree, and for 2 majority of the posts 
a Ph.D. is needed. 

Though most astronomers are men, 
a number of women are also finding 
good career opportunities in this work. 

Earnings. In college teaching, your 
pay is likely to range from around $5,- 
000 to $10,000 or more a year. In 
government posts, the starting salary 
for Ph.D.’s is approximately $6,000, 
and may go to $12,000 or higher an- 
nually. 

Facts to weigh. The work is highly 
challenging and interesting because 
it offers you the opportunity to help 
chart man’s conquest of space. 

One leading drawback is the long 
and expensive schooling needed to 
qualify as an astronomer. On the 
other hand, many colleges as well as 
scientific and other private groups of- 
fer scholarships and similar forms of 
assistance to qualified students who 
are in need of funds. 

More information. “A Career in As- 
tronomy” is available from the Amer- 
ican Astronomical Society free of cost. 
Address inquiries to Career Brochure, 
American Museum-Hayden Planetar- 
ium, New York 24, N. Y. Enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











Fill the Blanks 


1. In what decade was the U. S. 
social security program started? 


2. Would the Forand health-insur- 
ance plan, if adopted, be voluntary 
or compulsory ? 


8. Ordinarily, a male worker can 
start getting social security retire- 
ment benefits at the age of , but 
a seriously disabled person can re- 
ceive them when he reaches ‘ 


4. The__————_—srWeeree the first Eu- 
ropeans to establish permanent set- 
tlements in the Union of South Africa. 


5. Early colonists fought for many 
years to subdue _ tribes, a 
name used today for all Negroes in 
the Union. 


6. The South African Union was 
formed ___ _ years ago. 


Choose Right Answer 


7. The social security retirement 
program now covers about what por- 
tion of the nation’s jobholders? (a) 
20%; (b) 35%; (c) 50%; (d) 90%. 

8. The Forand _health-insurance 
measure would help pay hospital and 
surgical expenses of (a) all Ameri- 
cans over 45; (b) persons eligible for 
social security retirement benefits; 
(ec) elementary and high school pu- 
pils; (d) everyone in the nation. 


9. The Eisenhower Administration 
seems to favor a type of program that 
would (a) help elderly low-income peo- 
ple obtain health insurance voluntar- 
ily from private groups; (b) put all 
hospitals under government owner- 
ship; (c) provide medicine free to 
anyone over 65; (d) forbid any fed- 
eral spending for health purposes. 


10. The word for segregation of 
races in South Africa is (a) seclu- 
sion; (b) confinement; (c) Apar- 
theid; (d) Afrikaansism. 


11. South Africa’s government plans 
(a) to segregate all Negroes on res- 
ervations; (b) to let them live where 
they wish; (c) to use them as slaves; 
(d) to segregate most of them on res- 
ervations, but permit industrial work- 
ers to remain where they are. 


12. The Boer War was fought be- 
tween (a) African Negroes and the 
British; (b) Negroes and Asian In- 
dians; (c) Bushmen and Hottentots; 
(d) British and Dutch. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you believe that the federal 
government should set up any type of 
program to help finance hospital and 
surgical care for the aged? If so, 
what kind do you favor? Give reasons 
for your answer. 


2. In your opinion, how important 
a role does the present-day social 
security system play in American life? 
Explain your position. 


3. The United States and other na- 
tions, both individually and _ collec- 
tively through the UN, protested to 
the South African government con- 
cerning its forceful action in dealing 
with racial disputes. The South Afri- 
can government contends that this 
should be of no concern to an outsider 
—that it is purely an internal matter. 
How do you feel on this question? 


4. Do you think there is a way to 
settle the racial struggle among the 
African whites and non-whites peace- 
ably? Explain your view. 


[Notice To TEACHERS: See page 4 of 
the April 25 Civic Leader in connection 
with this new weekly quiz setup.] 








